mit  is probably the only one that could provide the Secretary with a comprehensive view of the amount of noney being spent for evaluation, of the types of avaluations under way, of the effectiveness of the various disparate parts of the evaluation "system,"  and 3f  the potential for  using study findings to make more Informed decisions about programs.
A variety of administrative mechanisms can be used to improve the current situation.    For example, the Department could make the unit a separate office immediately responsible to the Secretary or the Undersecretary to provide  the needed access and credibility.    A precedent exists  in the case of the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs.     Another possibility for making the unit more effective  is to couple it more closely to the major planning  function.    We would caution, however, that some separation should be maintained between evaluation and budgeting.     Though these  functions are often located together,   subservience of  evaluation to the budgetary process  is as counterproductive as using evaluation to chastise or reward individual program managers, apparently the Department's current direction.    If budgetary decisions and the handing out of rewards or sanctions are to be the main functions of evaluation activities,  they will be devalued as a means for program improvement.    As long as evaluation is seen as a threatening rather than as a supportive activity,   those who are subject to the threat will find ways of defusing it by covert lack of cooperation or outright opposition. As  a result,  evaluation activities will continue to be curtailed,   and results consigned to the dusty shelves of unused reports.
CONSTRAINTS
No matter how evaluation  responsibilities are assigned and organized,  the Department has to face some important constraints that are only partly under  its control: constraints of budget,  of staff,  and of process.d a high priority
